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THE MORALISTIC FALLACY 


HAT I would like to call the Moralistic Fallacy is the as- 
sertion that moral judgments are of a different order from 
factual judgments. This fallacy may take two forms. On the 
one hand, as the emotivist commits it, it is the view that ethical 
judgments are of a different order from factual judgments because 
they are not judgments. They are expressions of emotion rather 
than judgments about the world. To say you like something is to 
say Hurrah for it; to say you dislike something is to say Boo on it. 
The other form of the Moralistic Fallacy, considering the posi- 
tion of the traditional moralist, would be the view that moral 
judgments are of a different order from factual judgments because 
there is something peculiar about moral judgments; they involve a 
‘*moral’’ or ‘‘normative’’ or ‘‘ethical’’ property which is non- 
natural in its base and which marks such judgments off as different 
in kind, or of a special order, as compared with other types of 
judgments. On this view any effort to reduce moral judgments 
completely to judgments about the natural order must inevitably 
have a remainder left over. 
In what follows I propose to argue that to assert that moral 
judgments are different from factual judgments in either of the 
above two ways is a mistake. 


I 


Pragmatism and positivism, as the two dominant representa- 
tives of empiricism in our time, are in agreement on most major 
issues. The forward movement of philosophical empiricism is 
considerably hindered, however, by the fact that the two move- 
ments are at loggerheads in ethics. If this internecine strife could 
be eliminated, it is possible that empiricists, by presenting a united 

‘front, could make a more effective attack on the forces arraigned 
against them. 

The role of values in life is of major concern to the pragmatist. 
For him to be told that a discussion of values is cognitively mean- 
ingless is, indeed, irksome. Dewey has expressed this irritation 
in discussing positivism : 


29 
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It retains the notion that philosophy’s concern is with superior reality, 
taking its cue in search for it, mainly from mathematics and quasi-mathe- 
matical symbolisms, bui completely repudiating that aspect of philosophy that 
has gone by the name of search for wisdom. It converts the practical neglect 
by modern philosophies of political and moral subjects into systematic theo- 
retical denial of the possibility of intelligent concern with them. It holds 
that the practical affairs of men which are of highest and deepest significance 
are matters of values and valuations, and that therefore they are by their 
very nature incapable of intellectual adjudication; of either justification or 
condemnation on rational grounds. The movement retains in the most 
emphatic form possible the ancient Greek conception according to which 
**theory’’ is intrinsically superior to any and every form of practical concern 
—the latter consisting of things that change and fluctuate in contrast with 
the eternity of Being. But the movement in question goes, so to speak, the 
classic doctrine one better. The latter held that practical affairs were the 
material of inferior sorts of knowledge. The present movement holds that 
moral affairs, concerned as they are with ‘‘intrinsic’’ values or ‘‘ends-in- 


themselves,’’ are wholly outside the reach of any sort of knowledge what- 
ever.1 


In the face of language like this the positivist is frequently 
bewildered. Reichenbach, after presenting his formulation of the 
positivistic ethics, expresses his puzzlement as follows: 


I should like to express the hope that my formulation will open the path 
to an understanding with pragmatist philosophers, who maintain the existence 
of scientific ethics. The difference between their formulation and mine is 
merely verbal when the term ‘‘scientific ethics’? is meant to denote an ethics 
that uses scientific method for the establishment of implications between ends 
and means. Perhaps that is all that pragmatists want to say; and yet I 
should be very glad if I could find, in the writings of pragmatists, a clear 
statement in which all attempts at validating primary goals by cognitive 
means are openly denounced as unscientific.2 


It seems to me that the cleavage is not as great as Dewey thinks 
it is, although it is deeper than Reichenbach recognizes. 

I should like to examine this difference of opinion by suggesting 
that what Dewey—and many other contemporary philosophers— 
object to in the emotivist approach is that it commits the moralistic 
fallacy. 

When positivists deny a scientific status to ethical judgments, 
they customarily distinguish between those sentences referring to 
primary ethical values and those sentences referring to the means 
by which such values are to be obtained. The sentences referring 
to means are admitted to be scientific in nature; the sentences re- 
ferring to primary values are denied this status. To say that one 
ought to adopt a certain mode of behavior as a means, if he wishes 
to attain a certain goal, is a statement that may be verified. Such 
a mode of behavior either will attain the goal or it will not. Hence, 

1 John Dewey, Problems of Men, p. 8. 

2 Hans Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy, pp. 321-322. 
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such sentences are said to be factual in nature and therefore 
scientific. 

Sentences concerning goals are put in another classification, 
however. If one says, for example, ‘‘Life is good,’’ this is held 
to be either the expression of an emotion—following Ayer and 
Carnap—or the expression of a volition—following Reichenbach. 
In neither case is it a judgment, and hence in neither case is it 
scientific. 

I would like to examine sentences of the latter sort and argue 
that they are scientific. Let us begin with a brief examination of 
basic judgments in science. If we take any scientific judgment 
and ask why it is the case, we usually get as an answer another 
scientific judgment. ‘‘Why does this pencil fall when I release 
it?’’ ‘*Because all objects heavier than air when released in a 
gravitational field move toward the center of the field.’’ ‘‘Why do 
I see red when I look at a traffic stop light?’’ ‘‘Because light 
waves of that frequency stimulate the human optical apparatus 
to the sensation of redness.’’ Such questions and answers do not 
proceed in an infinite regress, however. If I ask ‘‘ Why are gravi- 
tational forces attractive, why aren’t they repulsive?,’’ I am told 
‘‘They just are, that’s all.’’ Or if I ask ‘‘Why do light waves of 
this frequency produce sensations of red, why don’t they produce 
some other color?,’’ I am told ‘‘They just don’t, that’s all.’’ In 
any chain of scientific inquiry we ultimately come up against what 
are called brute facts. Brute facts are called ‘‘brute’’ because no 
explanation of them is possible, they simply are what they are, 
they represent the fundamental structure of the physical uni- 
verse. It is because science deals with brute facts that we call it a 
descriptive inquiry. Brute facts call for no explanation; they only 
eall for description. 

Let us now consider the ethical judgment ‘‘Life is good.’’ 
Suppose we inquire of the person who makes this statement why 
he makes it. He replies, ‘‘I find that I get a pleasant hedonic tone 
from engaging in those activities which constitute living.’’ If we 
inquire of him, ‘‘ Yes, but why do those activities produce a pleas- 
ant hedonic tone?,’’ he might properly reply, ‘‘They just do, that’s 
all.’’ We have reached here a brute fact about human nature. 
It is a brute fact because no explanation of it is possible. To ask 
why such an activity is found to be good is like asking why red is 
red. It just is, that’s all. These facts represent the fundamental 
structure of the ethical universe. Because the fundamental struc- 
ture of the ethical universe is constituted of brute facts, we can 
only have a descriptive study of it. Brute facts call for no ex- 
planation ; they only call for description. 
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To this type of analysis the reply might be made: ‘‘ While it may 
be that you have to this point only a descriptive ethics, sooner or 
later the individual involved will assert that he or someone else 
ought to do what is good. When this happens you introduce the 
notion of obligation and your ethics becomes a normative system.’’ 

Suppose, then, that our hypothetical individual asserts, ‘‘I 
ought to live.’’ We say to him, ‘‘Why do you assert this?’’ He 
might reply, ‘‘Because living is good.’’ But we press him further, 
‘*Why ought you to do what is good?’’ He might query in his 
turn, ‘‘ Are you asking why ought I to do what I ought to do?’’ If 
we are philosophically alert to the innuendoes of this question, we 
are uneasy about the suggestion of circularity contained in it, but 
seeing no way out we hesitatingly reply, ‘‘Yes.’’ To this he gives 
the perfectly circular answer, ‘‘I ought to do what I ought to do 
because I find it good to do it.’’ 

Suspecting that we have gotten the worse of the argument, 
we retire to a neutral corner to consider the situation. I submit 
that due consideration will show us that we have here reached 
another brute fact that is a parallel to another situation in sci- 
entific inquiry. The request for a justification of obligation is 
like the request for a justification of induction. Since any justi- 
fication of induction must necessarily involve the assumption that 
induction is justifiable, then any justification of induction is im- 
possible. Any justification of obligation must necessarily assume 
that obligation exists in order to give a justification to obligation. 
It follows that either we have an infinite regress of levels of obli- 
gation, or we arrive at an obligation which cannot be explained 
but only described—which is, in short, a brute fact. 

The notion that basic value statements and the basic concept 
of obligation are not normative but can only be descriptive is 
argued again and again in Dewey and James. Consider Dewey, 
for example: 


The answer to the question ‘‘ Why not put your hand in the fire?’’ is the 
answer of fact. If you do, your hand will be burnt. The answer to the 
question why acknowledge the right is of the same sort. For Right is only 
an abstract name for the multitude of concrete demands in action which 
others impress upon us, and of which we are obliged, if we would live, to 
take some account. Its authority is the exigency of their demands, the 
efficacy of their insistencies. There may be good ground for the contention 
that in theory the idea of the right is subordinate to that of the good, being a 
statement of the course proper to attain good. But in fact it signifies the 
totality of social pressures exercised upon us to induce us to think and desire 
in certain ways.® 


3 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 326. 
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An interpretation of moral obligation as the totality of social 
pressures gives us a concept which clearly has no rational basis 
beyond the brute fact that people do make claims upon us, which 
fact itself has no rational justification—so that the notion of obliga- 
tion is descriptive for Dewey. 

Again, Dewey says: 


Why do this act if I feel like doing something else? Any moral question 
may reduce itself to this question if we so choose. But in an empirical sense 
the answer is simple. The authority is that of life. Why employ language, 
cultivate literature, acquire and develop science, sustain industry and submit 
to the refinements of art? To ask these questions is equivalent to asking: 
Why live? And the only answer is that if one is going to live one must live a 
life of which these things form the substance. The only question having sense 
is how we are going to use and be used by these things, not whether we are 
going to use them. Reason, moral principles, cannot in any case be shoved 
behind these affairs, for reason and morality grow out of them. No one can 
escape them if he wants to. He cannot escape the problem of how to engage 


in life, since in any case he must engage in it some way or other—or else quit 
and get out.4 


If we ask the question ‘‘Why live?,’’ we are told that the only 
meaningful question is ‘‘How shall we live?’’ It would appear, 
then, that the assertion that we should live is without rational 
justification. Reason cannot justify living, for reason grows out 
of it. Morals cannot tell us that we ought to live, for morals grow 
out of living. If the ultimate authority for moral questions is 
life, we cannot apply this authority to life itself and ask, Why 
ought we to live? All we can ask is how ought we to live, and 
to this question, at least so Dewey holds, life can give an answer. 
Life, experience, will tell us that at different times and under 
differing circumstances we ought to live in various ways. So there 
is no one absolute, ultimate answer to how we ought to live; the 
answers—the ethical goals—are a function of time and place. 
But for purposes of the present inquiry the point is that, for 
Dewey, the assertion that ‘‘Life is a good,’’ that we ought to live, 
is a descriptive judgment, which provides the moral authority 
for the rest of our ethical choices. 

Dewey’s position is, in general, the view subscribed to by James 


in ‘‘The Moral Philosopher and the Moral Life,’’ where we are 
told: : 


Surely there is no status for good and evil to exist in, in a purely in- 
sentient world. . . . The moment one sentient being, however, is made a part 
of the universe, there is a chance for goods and evils to exist. Moral relations 
now have their status, in that being’s consciousness. So far as he feels 
anything to be good, he makes it good. It is good, for him; and being 


4 Ibid., p. 81. 
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good for him is absolutely good, for he is the sole creator of values in that 
universe, and outside of his opinion things have no moral character at all. 
. - » The philosopher, therefore, who seeks to know which ideal ought to have 
supreme weight and which one ought to be subordinated, must trace the 
ought itself to the de facto constitution of some existing consciousness, behind 
which, as one of the data of the universe, he as a purely ethical philosopher 
is unable to go. This consciousness must make the one ideal right by feeling 
it to be right, the other wrong by feeling it to be wrong.5 

And again, James assures us that ‘‘The only possible reason 
why any phenomenon ought to exist is that such a phenomenon 
actually is desired.’’ * 

With this general analysis of the notion of obligation and of 
basic ethical judgments the positivist is not likely to find much 
disagreement. But he apparently insists that such an analysis 
leaves us with a type of judgment that is not scientific. What I 
have been trying to suggest is that the emotivist’s difficulty is 
not so much that he mistakes the nature of basic ethical judg- 
ments, as that he mistakes the nature of basic scientific judgments. 
Because the only type of inquiry concerning basic moral judg- 
ments is a descriptive inquiry, this does not make such an inquiry 
non-scientific. The only type of inquiry possible for any basic 
scientific judgment is a descriptive inquiry. Ethical inquiry 
about basic judgments is exactly analogous to scientific inquiry. 

To this the positivist may reply that the basic value statement 
‘‘Living is good’’ is an emotive expression and not subject to 
verification. This seems to me not to be quite correct. This state- 
ment is a posit. It plays the same role in ethical theory that the 
basic statements of science play in scientific theory. Reichenbach 
calls a statement a posit if it is accepted as a basis for action be- 
cause of the belief that it will be right more often than wrong. 
These basic beliefs which science uses are tested by resort to ex- 
perience. The criterion for determining their validity is an ex- 
perimental process that involves a careful analysis of the testing 
procedures and the facts that result from them. So also with 
ethical judgments. Certain posits are made and then acted upon. 
When a careful analysis of the results of action shows them to be 
in accord with the facts, they are accepted as true and used as a 
guide for action unless further experience refutes them. 

It seems to me the emotivists want to have their cake and eat 
it, too. Ethical knowledge is exactly on a par with scientific 
knowledge; both formulate hypotheses, test them by experiment, 
and then advocate certain posits as a base for action—and yet the 

5 William James, in The Will to Believe and Other Essays, pp. 190- 


191, 193. 
6 Ibid., p. 195. 
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positivists urge us to call the one knowledge and to deny this 
name to the other. This seems to me the prime example of a 
persuasive definition in our day. 

Since in the case of both ethical and scientific knowledge what 
we are seeking is a guide to action in dealing with the world of 
fact, the proper criterion in. both cases is responsibility to the 
facts. The one unforgivable sin in either type of inquiry is to 
decide the issue by prejudice. The word prejudice means literally 
a pre-judgment—judging the issue prior to the examination of the 
facts. The evil man of our day is the man who decides an issue 
on prejudice. His opinions cannot be trusted because they are 
not based on the facts. The good man is the man whose opinions 
are responsible to the facts and which therefore may be accepted 
as a sound guide to action. 

An adherent of the emotivist theory will still feel some uneasi- 
ness with this analysis because it appears to neglect the type of 
distinction made by C. L. Stevenson between disagreement in belief 
and disagreement in attitude.’ I do not wish to neglect this dis- 
tinction since it may well be of significance. On the other hand 
it seems to me equally possible that ethicists can make too much 
of it, and this seems to me to have been the case. 

I have been contending that, in effect, the ethical disagreements 
that actually do occur are primarily disagreements in belief about 
the facts. Whether or not this is the case is itself a fact, and I 
cannot dogmatize about it since no scientific investigation of this 
question has been made. It does seem to me evident, however, 
that, by and large, ethical disagreement rarely revolves primarily 
around a pure disagreement in attitude—that is, a disagreement 
in attitude not based on a disagreement in belief about the facts. 
I am unable to think of any serious ethical disagreements in the 
world of reality—not the ‘‘let-us-suppose’’ world of the philoso- 
pher—where this type of disagreement poses real danger. 

Secondly, if such disagreements do occur the question need 
not be—as most emotivists seem to feel—which attitude shall dom- 
inate, but rather what type of ethics can be constructed that will 
allow for both of them. The resolution of conflict need not come 
about only by forcibly suppressing one point of view. A dis- 
agreement in attitude is too often looked upon as the end of ethical 
philosophizing. It seems to me that it might well, instead, be 
looked upon as the beginning. Here is an opportunity to form- 
ulate a new pattern of behavior that will resolve the differences by 
including them both. 


7 Charles L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language, Yale University Press, 1944. 
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Large numbers of human beings differ in attitude on the 
subject of eating pork, or on the question of whether meat should 
be eaten on Friday. These differences do not result in no food 
being proffered to the hungry, but rather in a more varied diet 
being made available to all. 

I would hope that the paralysis in ethical philosophy that has 
resulted from the problem of disagreement in attitude would be of 
short duration. We ought to keep in mind three points: (1) We 
do not know whether there are any such serious disagreements, 
and we can only find out by a continuing analysis of ethical dif- 
ferences. As in any scientific inquiry, we proceed, hoping there 
is no insuperable block on the path of inquiry; at least, we ought 
to find one before we stop investigating. (2)If we do find such a 
disagreement, it may be possible by intelligent direction to elimi- 
nate the necessity for choosing one side or the other; we may be 
able to form an inclusive system that has room for both. (3) 
Even if such difficulties appear and turn out to be insuperable, 
this is no excuse for stopping all ethical inquiry even in those 
areas where fruitful progress appears likely. 

To say that what the good is, is an empirical matter, seems 
usually to mean that it must be based upon some psychological 
study of the ethical views of large numbers of human beings by 
competent psychologists. We seem to be referring to Hume’s 
disinterested spectator, only now he has a Ph.D. in psychology. 

I submit that -this is not the most satisfactory approach to this 
problem, and that it is not, in fact, the scientific approach. I 
think we need a little more frank and honest recognition in modern 
society of Socrates’ position in the Theaetetus that ‘‘Experts are 
better judges than ordinary men.’’ 

If I wanted to know what an atom was, I would not put a 
psychologist to work to discover the view of either the common man 
or common usage. Both would, I am sure, be singularly unen- 
lightening. If I wanted to know what the effect of an over- 
protective mother would be on a child, or what would be the effect 
of an excess of sugar in the blood stream, or what would be the 
effect of lower incomes on the divorce rate, I would not, I am sure, 
care very much to know the opinion of the man on the street, nor 
if I knew it, do I think it would be helpful to me. 

A friend of mine who is an economist sometimes complains that 
everyone who ever had a dollar to spend thinks that he thereby 
becomes an authority on economies. Similarly, there seems to me 
to be a fallacy abroad that everyone who has ever had to resolve 
an ethical problem, thereby becomes an authority on ethics. I do 
not think that this is the case. I do not think that the common 
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man has generally any idea of what the good is, and when he does 
have, I do not think it is likely to be of much importance. 

In ethics, as elsewhere, we must, it seems to me, have experts. 
And their opinions must be approved as the best we have, even 
though not perfect. Who are these experts? It seems clear to me 
that they must be those who have given careful, professional, and 
disinterested years of study and inquiry to these matters—in short, 
the professional philosophers. To this you may well reply: ‘‘I 
pass, thank you. Not forme. I am not going to take the responsi- 
bility of trying to tell others how to live their lives.’’ In the first 
place I feel like asking in reply, ‘‘Why not?’’ If philosophers 
cannot take this responsibility—a responsibility which I remind 
you they have traditionally always taken—if they cannot take this 
responsibility, what responsibility can they take? Are we mere 
parasites on the body politic, contributing nothing and offering 
nothing except to raise up more parasites to take our places when 
we are gone? If we are too modest to accept this responsibility, 
the evidence is overwhelming that there are many others who are 
not. If a people cannot get medical advice from experts, it will 
resort to quacks and witch-doctors. If it gets no moral advice 
from experts, it will take moral advice from whatever sources it 
can get it. 

The ethical philosopher could not contribute any unique kinds 
of knowledge. He would analyze concepts, determine genuine 
problems, refer them to the research social scientist for basic data, 
and on the basis of these data recommend solutions to the problems 
in the form of changes in behavior on the individual and social 
level. The ethical philosopher would, under these circumstances, 
be engaged in applied social science—in contrast to the basic re- 
search done by the social scientist who is simply engaged in gather- 
ing facts without being professionally concerned as to their sig- 
nificance. 


II 


The second form of the moralistic fallacy consists in the as- 
sertion that ethical judgments are not of the same order as sci- 
entific judgments, because ethical judgments involve a unique 
property which prevents their complete translation into cor- 
responding scientific statements. While this form of the moralistic 
fallacy is subscribed to by many philosophers, it is even more 
widely held by the public at large. It is in the arena of matters 
of public concern that the greatest damage is done by the mistake 
involved in this view. 

The problem of the relation of science to ethics has had a long 
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history in philosophy. With the ever-increasing impact of science 
on our daily lives, this problem is becoming of general concern. 
In these days of the atom bomb it is often said that most of our 
ethical difficulties are due to the fact that ethics has lagged too 
far behind science. We have the know-how to make the atom 
bomb, but we do not know whether we ought to use it. Or, if we 
do use it, the resultant divergency of opinion as to whether we 
should have, indicates a state of ethical confusion that is itself 
taken to demonstrate the backward condition of ethics. 

It is certainly true that in many areas of human behavior, 
ethics is behind science. We hold to outmoded ethical rules and 
ways of behavior when science has already indicated new and better 
ones for us. But there is also an important sense in which the 
shoe is on the other foot, a sense in which ethics is not behind 
science but science is behind ethics. In many areas we are con- 
fused not because we have too much science but because we do not 
have enough. 

Throughout the history of ethics there have always been two 
major questions. The first asks what ends men ought to pursue; 
the second, what conduct we ought to engage in to pursue these 
ends successfully. Most ethical views use the term happiness to 
describe their ethical goal. The only genuine question here is this: 
If happiness is the goal of human endeavor, what is happiness? 
Happiness is a form of human behavior. When people behave in 
certain ways they are happy; when they behave in other ways 
they are unhappy. In studying any form of behavior, the ques- 
tion as to what its causes and constituents are is a factual question 
that may be answered by intelligent inquiry. As a matter of fact, 
certain things cause a form of behavior and certain other elements 
go to make it up. Studying happiness as a form of behavior is 
no different from studying any other form of behavior. Happiness 
has its factual causes and its factual constituents. Determining 
matters of fact is the function of science. It is thus a problem for 
science to discover what, exactly, happiness is. Common sense, 
over the centuries of human trial and error, has come to a realiza- 
tion of what some of the primary constituents of happiness are. 
These constituents provide ways of using our basic impulses. 
They include such things as good physical and mental health, 
living facilities that provide adequate protection from the weather 
and are beautiful to dwell in, vocational placement that provides 
a creative outlet, adequate leisure with opportunities for recrea- 
tion, a marital situation adjusted to the individuals involved, ete. 

It might be objected that a man could attain all of the above 
elements of happiness and still not be happy. If this should be the 
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case we would again have simply another factual question: What 
other factors are necessary to attain that form of human behavior 
called happiness? This would be a problem for investigation by 
the psychologists and the social scientists. 

Not only is the question of the nature of happiness amenable 
to scientific inquiry, but even more so is the question of means, 
or what conduct we ought to pursue in order to attain happiness. 
It is a question for medical men and sanitation engineers as to 
how we should behave to be healthy; for architects as to how we 
can build adequate housing; for economists as to how our economy 
can support a high standard of living; ete. All such problems of 
the best methods of attaining these ends are essentially matters of 
inquiry into the facts. 

It is generally held that the heart of normative ethics occurs 
in the situation where an ‘‘ethical’’ choice needs to be made; so 
that here, if anywhere, we should be able to find an ethical problem 
that is not simply a matter of facts. On the contrary, it seems 
to me that when we are faced with an ethical choice, the only prob- 
lem is one of knowing what the consequences of the alternative 
courses of action will be. Our indecision—the situation where a 
choice becomes difficult—occurs because of a lack of knowledge of 
the consequences ; once we know what the consequences are, our in- 
decision disappears. 

Consider the question of the use of the atom bomb. The 
choices were to use it or not to use it. What is at issue here are 
human lives. The unknown consequences are of the order of which 
course of action will cost the fewer lives in this war and in future 
wars. The object of war is to defeat the enemy at a minimum cost 
in lives, time, and money. The object of the diplomacy that 
directs war is to conduct the war so as to effect ultimate peace for 
all at a minimum cost. Will the consequences of using the bomb 
or not using it promote these ends? Unfortunately we do not 
know, but the problem is only one of matters of fact. 

Scientists themselves were reportedly engaged in considerable 
soul-searching because of the possibilities for death and destruction 
in this monster of their own devising. There was much to-do 
among scientists as to what the ‘‘moral’’ implication of their action 
was, and much talk that scientists should be more concerned with 
these matters. In this instance even the scientists themselves were 
guilty of calling a factual problem a moral issue. The only ques- 
tion was whether peace for the human race is attained more ef- 
fectively by using weapons such as the atom bomb or not using 
them. But such a question is only a matter of fact—a very com- 
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plex matter of fact but nevertheless not one we need despair of 
solving by inquiry and investigation. 

Where the physicists got off the track was in concluding that 
since the question of whether to use the bomb or not to use it was 
not a question in physics, it was therefore not a question in science. 
It was a question in science—not physical science but political 
science. The question was, What would be the actual consequences 
in terms of military effectiveness and the reactions of peoples 
to the use of the bomb? The practicing political scientists—i.e., 
the diplomats and government agencies involved—did not know. 
But the question was, nevertheless, still a matter of fact. Using 
the bomb would or would not stop this war more quickly and help 
prevent future wars. Which of these was the fact in this case 
we did not know, but ignorance does not suffice to make a question 
a moral question. 

Or, to take a situation on a less grandiloquent scale, the issue 
of mercy killings has recently been much discussed in the United 
States. But again the problem arises from an ignorance of conse- 
quences. If we know that the pain-wracked individual absolutely 
will not get any better, and that giving him a drug will not set up 
a standard behavior pattern for our social group that would lead to 
people being given the drug in the future when they might have 
a chance of getting better, I do not think we would have the 
slightest doubt as to what course of action we ought to follow. 
The problem is one of ascertaining the consequences. 

As I see it, the indecision in cases of ethical choice is due 
simply to ignorance of what will, as a matter of fact, be the conse- 
quences. And since settling matters of fact is a problem for 
scientific inquiry, there is no ethical issue involved. If we can 
rewrite each ethical choice so that there is no doubt at all as to the 
actual consequences of the alternative courses of action, and if then 
we still have some indecision, then we are faced by a real ethical 
problem. Such a procedure would at least prevent confusing 
ethical problems with scientific problems. When ‘‘ethical’’ issues 
are thus rewritten, there is no indecision left. It may be objected 
that science cannot tell us the consequences of all our courses of 
action, and this is true; but this is only to say that what we need 
is more complete scientific knowledge—it does not open a door 
through which ethical inquiry need be pursued. 

Consider some of the traditional ethical rules. That stealing is 
wrong simply means that as a matter of fact the indiscriminate use 
of other people’s property does not provide a sound basis for a 
social structure. If it did, stealing would be right. That deceit 
is wrong means that deception will not promote the best ultimate 
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interests of those concerned. That the use of physical violence 
to settle quarrels is wrong means that physical violence will not 
settle quarrels. There is no mysterious ‘‘ethical’’ property in- 
volved in these statements. They contain nothing essentially 
normative. They simply describe matters of fact. It is a fact 
that stealing does not provide a sound basis for a social structure, 
that deceit will not promote the best ultimate interests of those 
concerned, and that physical violence does not settle quarrels. 
There is nothing ethical, in the traditional sense, about such rules. 
It is a fact that if we want to attain a sound social structure, the 
best interests of all concerned, and the settlement of quarrels, we 
must eschew stealing, deceit, and physical violence. Once we see 
clearly the consequences of a given type of action and we see that 
as a matter of fact it will not provide what we want, we consider 
it wrong. But the authority for the statement that it is wrong 
is fact, not ethics. 

The actual genesis of ethics is simply human ignorance of the 
consequences of action. The more inquiry advances, the less ig- 
norance there is about such matters in many areas. It follows 
that the further investigators explore these areas, the less need 
there is for ethics in the traditional sense. Of course, with cer- 
tain developments which have far-reaching ramifications—such as 
the atom bomb—the area of human ignorance opened up as to 
consequences is so extensive as to be appalling, and then such 
questions appear more than ever to be ethical questions; but careful 
analysis will show that they are still only problems about facts. 

On this view, traditional ethics (mores) is a stopgap discipline. 
Where we have adequate knowledge so that we can accurately 
predict consequences, choice is usually simple. Where we do not 
have such knowledge, we can only guide our actions by rules-of- 
thumb formulated through centuries of hard experience. But 
experience in the rough need only be used as a guide when refined 
and controlled experience is not available. When we know what 
the results of our actions will be, when we have discovered knowl- 
edge applicable to a given problem, rules-of-thumb are no longer 
necessary, they may be discarded. 

Shifting the emphasis tc the lack of knowledge serves to focus 
attention on the point of effective effort for the resolution of ethical 
difficulties. As long as ethicists succumb to the illusion that 
happiness and goodness are merely states of the inner man, and 
seek to guide him to happiness by advocating getting adjusted to 
the world as it is, there is little likelihood that very many members 
of the human race will attain happiness. But once it becomes 
clear that the path to happiness lies primarily in changing the 
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outer world so as to adjust it to man, the points where human 
energies and attention need to be concentrated are evident. 

If the above analysis is correct, the burden of the defense 
lies not with the philosopher but with the scientist. The defense 
doubtless is not that the scientist is suppressing information, but 
that he cannot provide complete information now because time is 
required to carry on inquiry. The solution to the problem lies 
neither in bottling up science nor in an escapism oriented toward 
traditional morality, but in a more complete application of the 
method of intelligent inquiry to ever wider areas of human ac- 
tivity so that more detailed knowledge of consequences may be 
»btained. 


Epwarp C. Moore 
UNIVERSITY oF IDAHO 


IS AND OUGHT 


AN judgments of ought be inferred from judgments of is? 

In this paper I shall seek to contribute to the solution of this 

frequently debated question by analyzing the kinds of judgment 
relevant to the discussion. 

Three Kinds of Judgment. Judgments of ts and judgments of 
ought are sometimes designated respectively as descriptive judg- 
ments and normative judgments. Descriptive judgments are said 
to tell us what is the case and normative judgments to tell us 
what ought to be the case. The question under discussion is then 
put as follows: Can normative judgments be inferred from descrip- 
tive judgments? These simple definitions, however, obscure im- 
portant distinctions in both cases. 

In the case of descriptive judgments, the definition does not 
reveal whether it is intended to include only the factual is, or 
whether it includes all the modalities, namely, what is actually 
true, what is necessarily true, and what is possibly true. For the 
present purpose, it will be more instructive to take the term in 
the wider sense. Descriptive judgments may then be said to 
comprise judgments of contingent existence, of necessary existence, 
and of possible existence. This will mean, moreover, that ‘‘de- 
scriptive’’ cannot be confined to any narrowly empirical sense. 
Necessary judgments describing numbers and their relations, for 
instance, and judgments describing possible future states of af- 
fairs, are best understood as describing non-empirical kinds of 
reality. 

In the case of normative judgments, the above cited definition 
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obscures the double use of the term ought. ‘‘Ought’’ is sometimes 
used in a conditional way, where it is a hypothetical directive, 
and sometimes in a categorical way, where it is a direct command. 
Now the primary function of a normative judgment is to express 
a standard or rule, and any ought contained in it would seem 
to be of the first type, the hypothetical ought. This may be il- 
lustrated by referring to what are often called normative sciences, 
such as logic. The logician is concerned with, among other things, 
the rules of correct reasoning; but he is not directly engaged in 
exhorting or commanding people to be reasonable. He is simply 
pointing out that, if anyone does want to think validly, there are 
certain principles that must be observed. The normative aspect 
of his work might therefore be stated somewhat as follows: ‘‘If 
you wish to reason correctly, you ought to follow these standards 
of right thinking.’’ A similar paraphrase could be made for an 
empirical science, such as normative economics. The economist, 
qua economist, does not plead for a given policy, but rather points 
out the consequences of alternative policies. He says, in effect: 
‘‘If you want result A, you ought to adopt policy X; if you desire 
result B, you ought to follow policy Y; and so on.’’ In contrast 
with this conditional use of ‘‘ought,’’ the categorical use exempli- 
fied by the parent’s ‘‘ You ought not to steal,’’ or by the preacher’s 
‘*You ought to love your neighbor,’’ is quite different. Here there 
is a direct command or injunction concerning action and thought. 
So different are these two uses, in fact, that henceforth we shall 
refer to a judgment containing the hypothetical ought as a norma- 
tive judgment proper, and to a judgment containing the categorical 
ought as a moral judgment. 

‘There is one other ambiguity concerning ‘‘normative’’ that 
must be mentioned. The term normative is often applied indis- 
criminately to all judgments of beauty, goodness, and obligation, 
in contrast with judgments of fact. This broad usage, however, 
is quite inconsistent with the primary meaning of ‘‘normative’’ 
pointed out above, namely, ‘‘giving a standard or rule that ought 
to be followed.’’ Many judgments of beauty and goodness have 
more in common with descriptive judgments, as defined above, 
than with normative judgments. For instance, the judgments, 
‘‘This picture is beautiful’’ and ‘‘This musical experience is good,’’ 
seem intended in the first place to describe an object or experience 
rather than to set forth a standard. On the whole, therefore, it 
seems more appropriate to consider judgments of particular beauti- 
ful things and particular good things, as well as generalizations 
based thereupon, such as ‘‘Music is good,’’ as descriptive judg- 
ments. What’ these judgments describe—whether it be natural 
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properties, or non-natural qualities, or certain states of feeling, 
or ideal essences—is another question, and one which cannot be 
taken up here. The point just made is of a more formal character. 
Of course it need hardly be added that there are also normative 
judgments regarding beauty and goodness. But I think we can 
make a significant distinction between descriptive and normative 
judgments in these areas as elsewhere.’ 

We have now called attention to three kinds of judgment— 
descriptive, normative, and moral. Descriptive judgments state 
what is true about reality, contingently, necessarily, or possibly. 
Normative judgments set forth a standard or rule that must be 
followed if a certain result is desired. And moral judgments 
are immediate exhortations concerning thought or action. If next 
we bring out some of the relations among these kinds of judgment, 
the solution to our main question will be facilitated. 

Descriptive and Normative Judgments. In the senses defined 
above, it appears that every descriptive judgment can also be 
said to have a normative aspect. Consider, for instance, such a 
simple judgment as, ‘‘Crows are black.’’ This judgment, in de- 
scribing the color of crows, also prescribes how everyone ought to 
think about crows if he wishes to think truly about them. The 
same thing can be asserted concerning such judgments as, ‘‘Seven 
and five are twelve,’’ ‘‘It may rain tomorrow,’’ and ‘‘This picture 
is beautiful.’’ These judgments are not called normative, since 
they are not primarily intended to serve as standards. Never- 
. theless, they do tell us how we must think about some state of 
affairs in order to think truly about it, and hence may be regarded 
as normative to that extent. Descriptive judgments, then, have a 
normative aspect. 

The converse is also true, namely, that every normative judg- 
ment may be thought of as having a descriptive aspect. Empirical 
norms, to begin with, can easily be seen to be descriptive gen- 
eralizations which have such a high degree of certainty and gen- 
erality that they are taken as standards or models. In like man- 
ner, normative judgments in mathematics and logic ean be re- 
garded as describing non-empirical entities and relations. The 
definition of logical validity, for example, in giving a norm, de- 
scribes a certain relationship which obtains between the proposi- 
tions in all possible valid arguments. Similarly, normative judg- 
ments of beauty and goodness, in addition to being norms for 
actual achievement, may be interpreted as describing certain ideal 
possibilities and situations which have some kind of non-empirical 
status. We call such judgments normative, then, not because they 

1 Judgments of obligation are discussed later. 
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do not describe anything, but because they are intended first of 
all as testing judgments. 

Descriptive and Moral Judgments. In addition to having a 
normative aspect, every descriptive judgment can also be seen 
to have a moral aspect. This is so because descriptive judgments 
must be assumed to contain the presupposition that one ought to 
think truly. Thus, besides describing something, a descriptive 
judgment includes an implicit injunction concerning the truth. 
The judgment, ‘‘Crows are black,’’ for instance, reports a fact 
to us; but it also implicitly enjoins us to think truly. 

The converse affirmation in this case, namely, that every moral 
judgment has a descriptive aspect, may be a little more difficult 
to see. Nevertheless, it is also true. An obligation may be thought 
of as a certain kind of demand, which always involves a relation 
uniting the person who is obligated with whatever or whoever 
obligates him. A moral judgment, besides being an imperative, 
may then be considered as giving a description of these relation- 
ships of demand. Of course genuine obligations are not always 
recognized or actually felt. Therefore, what are described by 
moral judgments are ideal relationships of demand, which might or 
might not be realized in actuality. Thus, for example, the judg- 
ment, ‘‘You ought to be fair and just,’’ can be interpreted as de- 
scribing an ideal situation, whether realized or not, in which there 
are demands for impartiality made by all other persons upon the 
ideal self of the one obligated. 

Normative and Moral Judgments. In turning to the last of 
the possible combinations of these judgments, we see first that 
every normative judgment also includes a moral aspect. This is 
so because any normative judgment presumably presupposes that 
one ought to adopt the standard or rule which is set forth. Its 
main function, of course, is to give the standard; but, like a 
descriptive judgment, it assumes that everyone ought to accept 
what is being propounded. This is most clearly seen, perhaps, 
in the case of normative judgments in ethics. For instance, the 
Utilitarian standard, ‘‘The right action is that which promotes the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number,’’ can be read without 
much shift in emphasis as the moral judgment, ‘‘Everyone ought to 
promote the greatest happiness for the greatest number.’’ The 
same may be said, however, concerning normative judgments in 
any other field, e.g., those relating to logic, beauty, goodness, or 
empirical matters: all presume that the norm ought to be followed. 

Finally, we may note that all moral judgments also have a 
normative aspect. This comes about because a moral judgment, 
in addition to being an exhortation, establishes a pattern or rule 
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to be followed in any similar situation. When a parent, for in- 
stance, warns his child that he ought not to steal something, 
this judgment can be regarded as normative for any similar situ- 
ation. The one exception to this assertion that moral judgments 
have a normative character might seem to be the injunction which 
is intended for a specific situation only. But this is not really 
an exception; for such an injunction could still be regarded as 
normative for any precisely similar situation if there were any. 
The only difference in this case would be that the type of situation 
to which the injunction applied might happen to have but a 
single instance. The judgment itself would still afford a rule 
to be followed if there happened to be any other precisely similar 
situations. 

What has now been shown is that each of the three types of 
judgment is symmetrically related to each of the others. Each 
partakes to some extent of the character of the other two. Thus, 
while we do distinguish their conventional meanings fairly pre- 
cisely, the objective meaning of each includes an element of each 
of the others. With this analysis in mind, we may proceed di- 
rectly to our original question. 

Is and Ought. The question of whether judgments of ought 
ean be inferred from judgments of is could, from an ultimate 
point of view, be answered in the affirmative. The foregoing 
analysis has called attention to the unity of all judgment; and this 
would mean that, with sufficient knowledge, we could infer any one 
kind of judgment from any other kind. But this would involve a 
knowledge and insight which are beyond us. Our ignorance of 
the full meaning of any judgment, and of its relations to all other 
judgments, is too great to conceive such an ideal as a relevant 
possibility. Our knowledge is fragmentary and divided. Hence 
we must ask a more practical question: In the conventional defini- 
tions given, can normative and moral judgments of ought be 
derived from descriptive judgments of is? Now we have seen 
that there are two kinds of judgment involving is—those which 
describe empirical reality and those which describe non-empirical 
or ideal reality—as well as two kinds of judgment involving ought 
—normative judgments and moral judgments. The question then 
is: Can judgments of ought in either sense be inferred from judg- 
ments of is in either sense? 

Let us first consider whether normative or moral judgments of 
ought can be inferred from empirical descriptive judgments of is. 
As far as normative judgments are concerned, it seems obvious that 
the only norms that can be directly inferred from empirical de- 
scriptive judgments are empirical norms. These norms are, in 
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fact, as mentioned earlier, simply descriptive generalizations which 
are based on a great variety and quantity of instances and are 
consequently taken as normative for further cases. An economic 
law would be an example of this kind of norm. Other kinds of 
normative judgment, however, such as those of mathematics, logic, 
beauty, value, and obligation, which do not purport to be gen- 
eralizations of empirical fact, but are rather the non-empirical 
bases for measuring and evaluating empirical attainments, cannot 
be thrs derived. Likewise, all moral judgments would come under 
this heading; for there seems to be no strictly logical movement 
possible from judgments of empirical fact to commands of duty. 
We have seen that descriptive judgments do have certain normative 
and moral aspects; but in the present state of human knowledge, 
these aspects do not appear to be broad enough to provide a direct 
logical passage to the norms of logic, esthetics, or ethics. 

But if an empirical derivation is not possible, can normative 
and moral judgments be derived from descriptive judgments in the 
non-empirical sense? Here the answer must be, yes, but only 
in principle. We have said that normative and moral judgments 
may be regarded alternatively as descriptive judgments of ideal 
entities and possibilities. This being so, we could in principle 
infer normative and moral judgments from a knowledge of de- 
scriptive judgments of this kind. For instance, if we had a true 
description of an ideal community, we could surely infer norms 
that we are obliged to follow and moral demands that are binding 
upon us. But to say this does not give us much practical aid; 
for the real problem is how to ascertain such ideal descriptions. 
It does not help us to say that normative and moral judgments can 
be inferred from descriptive judgments of ideal situations when 
there is no clear road to the discovery of such descriptive judg- 
ments. We have simply restated the problem: the problem of 
discovering normative and moral judgments, and that of dis- 
covering ideal descriptions, are the same problem. Consequently, 
the answer to our question must be: in principle, yes; but in 
actuality, no. 

Concluding Remarks. Several concluding observations seem 
pertinent to the preceding analysis and its results. 

First, the analysis has pointed out both the theoretical unity 
and the actual diversity of all our judgments. This should lead us 
to look for the interrelationships among our various kinds of 
judgment ; but it should also warn us against an easy reduction of 
one type of judgment to another. There is no simple transition 
or reduction possible among the three kinds of judgment. 

Second, although normative and moral judgments cannot be 
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directly inferred from empirical descriptive judgments, a knowl- 
edge of the latter may in many cases be the best source for the 
discovery of the former. Although a reductionism is not possible, 
the plain fact is that empirical knowledge does constantly throw 
a flood of light on the discovery of norms and obligations. And 
we can surely recognize and make use of this practical relationship 
even though the exact nature of the connection remains obscure. 

Third, a number of the previous considerations point to our 
peculiar position as judgers. We can distinguish different kinds 
of judgment, having reference to different aspects of reality. We 
can also recognize the interrelations of these judgments. Again, 
we can discover the ideal through the empirical, and we can evalu- 
ate the empirical by the ideal. Thus we have a vantage point 
in both the actual world and the ideal world. And this is perhaps 
the chief reason why we insist upon the difference between is and 
ought, and yet seek for their ultimate unity. 


DonaLp WaLHovutT 
RockKrorD COLLEGE 


BOOK REVIEW 


Conceptual Thinking: A Logical Inquiry. SrepHan KOrner. 
Cambridge: University Press, for the University of Bristol; 


[New York: Cambridge University Press], 1955. viii, 301 pp. 
$5.50. 


This closely reasoned book requires slow and thoughtful reading 
but rewards the painstaking study demanded with a stimulating, 
fresh approach and many careful and unusual analyses. K6rner 
describes ‘‘conceptual thinking’’ by means of examples: the per- 
son who expounds a mathematical proof as well as the one who 
follows the exposition, the person who classifies, the judge who 
applies a legal statute to a state of affairs, the child who uses a 
color word correctly, each proves himself thereby a conceptual 
thinker. Ké6rner’s subject matter includes the rules for conceptual 
thinking, the relations among concepts, the manner in which they 
are applied to experience, and some of the purposes for which 
they are employed. 

He starts neither from ‘‘ordinary language’’ nor from an ideal — 
language. His basic terms are ‘‘concepts’’ and ‘‘propositions,’’ 
but he suggests that anyone who hesitates to admit such entities 
to his ontology can translate any statement about concepts or 
propositions into statements about users of concepts and users of 
propositions, and, if he wishes, into statements about persons be- 
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having or being disposed to behave in certain observable ways. 
For example, if one hesitates to say that the concept ‘blue’ ex- 
cludes the concept ‘red’ lest this commit one to the existence of 
concepts, one can say instead, ‘‘Anyone who accepted the rules 
governing ‘red’ and ‘blue’ and yet applied both to the same basis 
would be violating the conjoined rules which he had accepted.’’ 

He classifies propositions as either: (1) rules; (2) logical 
propositions; or (3) factual propositions. A rule, which is neither 
a fact nor a command nor a proposal, may either be accepted or not 
by any given person, and if accepted may either be satisfied or be 
violated. A person accepts a rule if he intends to satisfy it. He 
applies a concept if he accepts the rules governing its use and 
uses it in a statement. He applies it appropriately if in thus using 
it he does not violate these rules. 

Part I of the book begins with a study of ostensive concepts and 
their interrelations, for, Kérner urges, the acceptance and applica- 
tion of ostensive concepts is fundamental to the use of all other 
concepts. Ostensive concepts are governed by ostensive rules, and 
purely ostensive concepts only by ostensive rules. The most 
familiar way of formulating an ostensive rule, he states, is to say, 
with appropriate pointing gestures, that this and this and this, 
and everything like them, is to be assigned a certain label. Re- 
quired is a sign to serve as the label, an exemplifying set of bases 
to which the concept applies, and a ‘like’ clause. 

Purely ostensive concepts may stand to each other in one of the 
exact logical relations dealt with in Boolean algebra, namely, inclu- 
sion, exclusion, or overlap. But also, Kérner urges, they may stand 
in an inexact logical relation of either ‘‘inclusion-or-overlap’’ or 
‘‘exclusion-or-overlap.’’ Suppose that the exemplifying set of 
‘black’ consists of objects a, b, c, d, e, f; while that for ‘raven’ 
consists of a, b, c. In such a case, he maintains, the rules for 
the two concepts do not justify us in saying that the relation be- 
tween them is either inclusion or overlap but we don’t know which, 
for this would require two other assumptions: (a) Every ostensive 
rule permits us to decide for any and every object, that it either 
does or does not sufficiently resemble the members of these ex- 
emplifying sets; (b) All things in the universe can be divided into 
clearly demarcated sets; and neither of these assumptions is im- 
plied by the two ostensive rules concerned. Ostensive concepts 
and classes then, he concludes, need not have definite borders and 
need not stand only in the exact logical relations. Furthermore, 
the negation of a purely ostensive concept is not ostensive; nor 
are all conjunctions and alternations of purely ostensive concepts 
themselves ostensive. The logic of ostensive concepts is thus 
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more complex than Boolean algebra. But it does have the one 
advantage that no ostensive concept is internally inconsistent. 

Non-ostensive concepts are derivable from ostensive ones, 
Korner urges, by either simplification or supplementation. For 
example, the ostensive concepts ‘visual circle’ and ‘visual ellipse’ 
may overlap. But we may decide that it is desirable to use 
similar concepts which are related by exclusion, namely, ‘geometri- 
cal circle’ and ‘geometrical ellipse.’ We then replace the original 
ostensive rules by others which are inconsistent with them. In 
another type of case we may wish to supplement the ostensive 
rules for ‘raven’ and ‘black’ by a rule prohibiting ‘non-black 
raven.’ Qn the other hand, many scientific concepts are os- 
tensively completable by adding ostensive rules to those for the 
non-ostensive concepts. For example, ‘atom’ is ostensively com- 
pleted by adding ‘physical object consisting of atoms.’ Such a 
completable non-ostensive concept whose completions belong to the 
category ‘physical process’ or ‘physical object’ he calls an ideal 
constituent concept. 

Korner next distinguishes logical relations of various orders 
and points out that a person is committed to all such logical con- 
cepts or propositions as are involved, directly or indirectly, by the 
concepts which he accepts. Thus, for example, acceptance of the 
zero order concepts ‘red’ and ‘round’ directly involves commit- 
ment to the first-order logical proposition that ‘red’ overlaps with 
‘round,’ and indirectly commitment to the second-order logical 
proposition that ‘‘ ‘red’ overlaps with ‘round’ ’’ excludes ‘‘ ‘red’ 
includes ‘round’.’’ Every conceptual thinker—that is, every user 
of ostensive concepts—is committed to those first-order logical 
propositions which relate his ostensive concepts. And he is com- 
mitted to the complete primitive logic of the second order, which 
states the three exact logical relations among the five inexact 
logical relations. 

He next proceeds to definitions of logically necessary proposi- 
tions and of -general propositions. He then examines with some 
eare the notion of an empirical law of nature, and concludes that 
such a law is neither an entailment proposition nor a collective 
general proposition. His own account is that an empirical law 
is a conjunction of a logical statement to the effect that the re- 
lation between two ostensive concepts, say ‘P’ and ‘Q,’ is one of 
inclusion-or-overlap (or, in the case of ‘-Q,’ of exclusion-or- 
overlap), and of a factual statement that as a matter of fact every- 
thing is either not a P or else a Q. In spite of the ingenuity of 
this view two criticisms occur at once. How could the factual 
statement be known? Even if known, how would it justify the 
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counterfactual statement, ‘‘If anything were a P, it would be a 
Q’’? 

In discussing the use of logical propositions in deductive rea- 
soning and definitions, Kérner admits that we commonly make use 
of excessive entailments, e.g., ‘‘pq entails p,’’ self-entailments, e.g., 
‘*p entails p,’’ or entailments with inconsistent premises, e.g., ‘‘p —p 
entails qg.’’ He notes that the concepts ‘consistency’ and ‘incon- 
sistency’ depend on which such entailment relations are admitted. 
In the concluding chapter of this part Kérner holds that the form 
of ‘a logical proposition is neither a natural sign nor a sufficient 
reason of its validity, but he adds that of course, if we adhere to 
certain conventions permitting the use of only certain patterns in 
valid propositions, then these patterns become conventional signs 
of validity. 

In Part II Korner turns to a consideration of some of the prob- 
lems that arise in the application of concepts. He distinguishes 
between the bases of ostensive concepts which are given directly 
through sensation or perception and which are spatio-temporally 
present, and those given indirectly through memory or imagination 
and spatio-temporally absent. He discusses the use of ostensive 
concepts in propositions about the past or the future, about the 
remembered or the imagined. He then turns to the difference 
between descriptive and interpretative concepts and propositions 
and distinguishes different levels of interpretations. For example, 
‘“‘This is a chair’’ interprets, and is on a higher level than, 
‘‘This appears to be a chair.’’ He then argues for the view that 
higher-level concepts or propositions can entail lower-level ones, 
but that lower-level ones cannot entail higher-level ones or even 
supply probable grounds for them. A ‘category’ he defines as a 
concept which is entailed by a number of other concepts of its 
level. He offers an interesting account of disposition statements 
(Ch. XIX), and of the distinction between concepts which are 
personal and those which are private (Ch. XX). The former is 
too complex and detailed for accurate delineation here, but the 
latter can, perhaps, be put in non-technical form. A concept, e.g., 
‘directly experienced,’ is personal if any instance of it is essentially 
related to a person. A concept, e.g., ‘pain,’ is private if it is 
personal and if any instance of it which holds in relation to one 
person could not hold in relation to another. 

In the concluding chapters of Part II Korner turns to the logic 
of questions about ontology. He describes a concept as logically 
empty if it is internally inconsistent. ‘Physical object’ is thus 
not logically empty. A concept is descriptively empty, he goes on, 
if it is not appropriately applicable to any ostensive basis. ‘Uni- 
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corn’ is thus empty; ‘physical object’ is not. A concept is onto- 
logically empty, he continues, for a person who does not accept it. 
Thus, for Berkeley ‘physical object,’ though descriptively not 
empty, is ontologically empty. Non-ostensive concepts, though not 
directly applicable, are quasi-applicable if they are derived from 
ostensive concepts by supplementation or simplification, or if os- 
tensive concepts are derived from them by completion. Brief 
remarks on truth and on the non-discursive use of symbols bring 
Part II to a close. 

K6rner is more speculative in Part III, where he suggests that 
concepts can function as aids to manipulation, (aesthetic) contem- 
plation, and (moral) conduct. Of special interest is his account 
of aspect-concepts, which is somewhat reminiscent of H. H. Price. 
He holds that physical objects, such as chairs, are not directly 
given but only aspects of chairs, for example, a frontal aspect. 
When various aspects are ‘‘fused’’ with other aspects in certain 
ways, as when we observe a frontal-side aspect transition, they are 
aspects of a physical chair. ‘Being a chair aspect’ entails ‘being 
a chair appearance,’ but ‘being a chair appearance’ entails neither 
‘being a chair aspect’ nor ‘being a physical object.’ Korner seems 
with his aspect concept theory to be assuming, without any sup- 
porting discussion, a rather special theory of perception. 

Similarly, in his treatment of aesthetic topics, Korner goes 
beyond the evidence he states. He holds that a particular has 
aesthetic meaning insofar as it is or can be contemplated as having 
interdependent parts none of which could be replaced by anything 
else. This, on his theory, is aesthetic coherence or beauty. 
Though a reasonable enough concept in itself, this seems a far ery 
from the usual concept of beauty. It applies at most to only a 
subset of beautiful things. 

Korner also states an embryonic theory of moral action. He 
holds that the proposition, ‘‘a person, X, states that an action b, 
which has naturalistic characteristics ‘P,’ is moral,’’ is equivalent 
to the proposition ‘‘X applies ‘P’ to b and accepts ‘P’ practically.’’ 
To accept a concept practically is to desire an action which satisfies 
the concept and to desire that everyone else desire like actions in 
like circumstances. His view here has the advantage of recogniz- 
ing the implicit universalizability of moral statements, but other- 
wise it seems to be only a slightly modified emotive or attitudinal 
theory. Thus, for example, he says that a person ‘‘believes in’’ a 
purely teleological ethics if he practically accepts only teleological 
concepts and rules. 

In a final group of four chapters Korner turns his attention 
to metaphysical ‘‘directives.’”” These are not propositions but 
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rules. They include in each case a rule for the acceptance of 
certain concepts, e.g., ‘mind’ or ‘matter’ or both, and another rule 
to the effect that the former rule be applied to the exclusion of 
others. He gives technical suggestions for estimating the di- 
rective precedence and the adequacy of various metaphysical direc- 
tives, but they lead him, apparently, to no interesting conclusions 
about metaphysics. He concludes with a brief characterization, 
in terms of his study of conceptual thinking, of four types of 
philosophers: (1) phenomenological, (2) analytical. (3) critical, 
and (4) constructive. His book exemplifies the work of a philos- 
opher of type three. 

This summary account of Kérner’s book fails to do justice to 
the many careful and detailed analyses which he offers in almost 
every chapter. Many of these seem sound and valuable. In ad- 
dition to those I have criticized in the course of my summary above, 
I will comment here on only a few others. (1) His attempt to give 
an account of ostensive rules raises more questions than it answers. 
He notes that such rules are usually formulated by pointing to 
some particular things and saying that these and all things like 
them are to be called instances of some concept, say ‘red.’ But 
everything is like a red thing in some respect. Is it not necessary 
somehow to indicate the respect in which similarity is required, 
in this case likeness of color? But then, how are the ostensive 
rules for ‘colored’ to be set up? Presumably by pointing to some 
examples of colored things and generalizing to all things like them 
in some respect. But what respect? Basic difficulties such as 
these are not touched upon by Korner. 

(2) He concludes his brief discussion of knowledge by saying 
that ‘‘Knowledge is true belief.’’ But this overlooks the oft 
noted fact that belief which is unwarranted by the evidence falls 
short of knowledge even though it happens to be true. 

(3) K6érner makes two apparently unjustified criticisms of 
the work of C. I. Lewis. He comments that the paradoxes of strict 
implication follow from the use of excessive entailments and en- 
entailments with self-inconsistent antecedents. Yet he remarks 
also that such entailments seem to be required in reductio ad 
absurdum reasoning. Again, he charges that Lewis’s distinction 
between the comprehension and the denotation of a concept is 
spurious. But he bases this charge on three objections which seem 
almost purely verbal: (a) He urges that a concept cannot have a 
comprehension, that is, things which can consistently be thought, 
for only sentences, propositions, predicates, and concepts can be 
thought. Neglecting the dogmatism of this statement, Lewis could 
reply that even so it is possible that there should have been things 
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about which the proposition that the concept in question would 
apply to them is self-consistent. (b) Kérner urges that some non- 
ostensive concepts, e.g., ‘perfect triangle,’ have no denotation. 
But Lewis specifically takes care of such cases by saying that 
though such concepts denote nothing they can be said to have zero 
denotation. (c) Finally, Korner alleges that on Lewis’s view not 
even ostensive concepts could have a denotation, for Lewis thinks 
of the relations between denotations as being exact and Boolean, 
whereas the logic of ostensive concepts admits also of inexact re- 
lations and is non-Boolean. But, as Korner elsewhere admits, only 
a slight modification would be required to add the inexact relations. 

To evaluate Korner’s book as a whole is very difficult. His 
many analyses are worked out with care and precision. Whether 
or not they have the significant consequences for philosophy which 
he believes them to have, only much further study and attempted 
application will reveal. A first survey of them suggests that his 
accounts of ‘truth,’ ‘beauty,’ and ‘goodness’ have probably only a 
peripheral significance, for the concepts he delineates seem far 
from what is usually meant by these terms. He doesn’t solve the 
problems these terms traditionally suggest but changes the subject 
and solves other problems. On the other hand his account of 
interpretative levels seems much closer to the usual distinction 


between description and interpretation, and its consequences may 
prove philosophically quite useful. In any case it seems clear that 
K6rner’s book is replete with so many careful analyses that any 
serious student of philosophy who can spare the time which a 
careful study of it requires should find in it much food for further 
philosophical thought. 


CHarLEs A. Bay.is 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


NOTES AND NEWS 


We learn with regret that Dr. Ralph Marcus died of a heart 
attack on December 25, 1956, at the age of fifty-six. He was pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago in the Departments of Oriental 
Languages and Literature and Classical Languages and Litera- 
ture, and in the Federated Theological Faculty, and an authority 
on the Old Testament and on the Hellenistic cultures of the ancient 
Near East—in particular, on the Dead Sea scrolls. He was to 
have served in the spring as visiting professor at the University 
of Utrecht on a Fulbright fellowship. 
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The Southwestern Philosophical Conference held its eighteenth 
annual meeting at the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, December 
28-30, 1956. The following papers were read: 


Niels C. Nielsen, Jr., ‘‘Philosophy and Religion in Japan.’’ 

A. J. Bahm, ‘‘Buddhism Reinterpreted.’’ 

J. 8. Fulton, ‘‘Impressions of Contemporary German Philosophy.’’ 

Minor W. Boyer, ‘‘The Inessential Epistemological Character of 
Lewis’ Kantianism.”’ 

Hubert Alexander, ‘‘Process of Thinking and Areas of Knowing.’’ 

Peter A. Carmichael, ‘‘A Paradox of Knowing.’’ 

Denton L. Geyer, ‘‘The Possibility of Free Choice.’’ 

John D. Kirby, ‘‘Moral Bias and Social Change.’ 

Harold Lee, ‘‘What Are So-Called Moral Judgments About?’’ 

Patrick Romanell, ‘‘The Naturalistic View of Ethics.’’ 

Cecil Miller, ‘‘Man, Taste, and Metaphysics’’ (Presidential Ad- 
dress). 

Carleton Berenda, Lewis Hahn, Ivan L. Little, Maurice Natanson, 
R. A. Tsanoff, ‘‘The Sociology of Knowledge’ (Symposium). 


The following officers were elected for 1957: President, J. S. 
Fulton, Rice Institute; Vice-President, Robert Rein’l, Louisiana 
State University ; Secretary-Treasurer, J. C. Feaver, University of 
Oklahoma. Additional members of the executive committee are 
Dean Cortell K. Holsapple of Texas Christian University, Patrick 
Romanell of the University of Texas, Galveston, and Charles Bur- 
ton of Washington University, St. Louis. 


Professional philosophers of the Maryland-Virginia-District of 
Columbia area have formed the Washington Philosophy Club. 
Its three meetings for the present academic year are being devoted 
to a symposium on inquiry in philosophy and science; a symposium 
on inquiry in aesthetics and religion ; and a talk by George Boas on 
some types of explanation. The first of the three meetings was 
held on Saturday, December 1, 1956, in the Social Science Division 
of the Rand Corporation in Washington. Lucius Garvin, of the 
University of Maryland, was moderator. The speakers were Albert 
L. Hammond, of the Johns Hopkins University; Maleolm C. 
Henderson, of the Catholic University ; and Emmanuel G. Mesthene, 
of the Rand Corporation. Thirty-three philosophers were present. 


The IX™* Congrés des Sociétés de Philosophie de Langue 
Frangaise will be held at Aix-en-Provence, September 3-6, 1957. 
The Société d’Etudes Philosophiques du Sud-Est and the Société 
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Méditerranéenne de Philosophie et Psychologie (Toulon) have 
been charged with organizing it. The general theme of the con- 
gress is ‘‘Man and His Works,’’ with the following subdivisions: 
Creative Activity, Scientific and Technical Activity, Esthetic Ac- 
tivity, and Social Activity. Correspondence should be addressed 
to the Congress at Aix-en-Provence, Faculté des Lettres. 


The Fifth Interamerican Congress of Philosophy and the Sec- 
ond Congress of ‘the Interamerican Society of Philosophy will be 
held at Gallaudet College, Washington D. C., from July 8 through 
July 12, 1957. All philosophers in the hemisphere are invited 
to attend and to submit abstracts of papers at this time. 

Abstracts should be sent to the Chairman of the Program 
Committee, Professor Patrick Romanell, University of Texas, Medi- 
cal Branch, Galveston, Texas, by January 20, 1957. 

Papers on any topic of philosophical interest will be considered, 
but in final form they should not exceed 5000 words. The pro- 
gram of the Congress will be constructed after the abstracts have 
been received. 

The Chairman of the Organizing Committee is Professor 


Roderick M. Chisholm, Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 
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